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February 19 1941 





Charivaria 


For the benefit of M. Lava, Marshal Pétarn should 
have his Cabinet fitted with a revolving door. 


o ° 


There are some magnificent carpets at MuUssoLIni’s 
Palazzo Venezia. But showing considerable signs of wear 
is one the Duce has his Generals on. 


° ° 


A Crowded Canvas 


“With 15 portraits. Cloth, 


9 by 6 inches.” 
Book Catalogue. 


° ° 


“My wife juggles with the 
household food very success- 
fully,” says a correspondent. 
How many eggs can she keep 
in the air at once? 


°o ° 





A man paid £17 for an antique lemon-squeezer. Just an 
investment. One day it may be useful as a lemon-squeezer. 


° ° 


GOERING recently ordered 6,000 bottles of champagne 
from a French firm. If he likes 
these samples he has intimated 
that he may open an account. 


° ° 


A new song entitled “ The 
Fishermen of England” is said to 
be selling well. A ballad called 
“The Middlemen of England” 
would doubtless show a profit too. 


°o ° 


As we are warned that German 
troop-carrying planes may make 
pancake landings, many people 
now think that Shrove Tuesday 
is a likely invasion date. 





A newspaper mentions that German operatic stars have 
recently toured Italy without success. They may now 
claim to be a downtrodden Minority. 


°o ° 


General GRAZIANI is reported to have inherited two small 
fortunes lately. And quite 
recently he has had a lot 
of soldiers left him. 


°o ° 


A theatre with a perman- 
ent cast of animals has been 
opened in Moscow. As in 
English theatres, there will 
probably be a certain amount 
of champing in the stalls. 


° ° 





A school had to close 
down temporarily because 
several members of the staff contracted influenza. 
first symptom was a cold in the Head. 


The 


°o ° 


Tunney has joined the U.S. Marines. A possibility that 
no boxing promoter would dare predict may now come 
true: TUNNEY and CARNERA may meet in a fight. 


°o ° 


The Height of Patriotism 


“Since I have a few moments to 
spare | will turn to Greece.” 
Broadcaster. 


° ° 


We are reminded of the curious 
coincidence of the passing of 
Romano’s in the Strand with that 
of the Romans in the sand. 


° ° 
“The Nazi and Fascist salute 


was once used by Red Indians,” 
we read. And they had Axes too. 
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“So I said, ‘Surely nothing said by little me can be of the suicHrest use to the enemy! 
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The Telephone 


DARE say that a good many of my readers can 
remember the telephone as it used to be in its early 
stages. 1 don’t mean its very early stages, which no 
one can remember at all, when the telephone was an 
invention pure and simple, and only used to find out if it 
was working; I mean a little later on, when telephones were 
fitted into quite a number of ordinary houses, just behind 
the front door. They were fixed to the wall, low enough for 
a tall person not to be able to reach down to, and yet high 
enough for a short person not to be able to reach up to, and 
the earpiece, which was quite separate from the mouth- 
piece, hung on a little hook at the side. If it was hanging 
upside-down, with the wide part at the top, it showed that 
whoever had last used it was someone not quite in line with 
modern life, and this always made everyone else feel 
pretty smug. 
These telephones were just behind the door, by the way, 
for two main reasons: first, because it reminded people 
that the telephone was still an invention, an invention 


being much more of one when it is in a draught; and next 
because there used to be a theory that anyone telephoning 
shouldn’t be able to be heard except by the person at the 
other end—though of course in practice this person at the 
other end had the least chance of hearing of all—and so, 
with the telephone in the hall, no one person in the house 
was more likely to overhear than anyone else, but everyone 
had a fair chance. 

Later on a completely new kind of telephone was 
introduced. It stood on a little table just behind the front 
door and had the mouthpiece on a stalk. The earpiece 
was still on a hook at the side, but not so many people put 
it back upside-down; and a few people even picked the 
whole telephone up—you could, just—and talked down it 
not much louder than if they were really talking and not 
telephoning. It was even possible to sit down while using 
this sort of telephone—that is, if the front door didn’t open 
unexpectedly—and altogether you can see that this kind of 
telephone was leading up to the telephone of to-day. 
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I don’t think I need describe the telephone of to-day very 
fully. As you know, it is all in one piece, except for the 
piece underneath which you put it back on to when you 
have finished; and on this piece underneath there is a dial, 
with letters and numbers; or sometimes, just a little notice 
that your extension number is whatever it is, but this only 
happens in hotels and luxury flats and offices. It is worth 
noticing which of the three your telephone is in, by the 
way, because if it is one of the first two you will have to pay 
twopence or even threepence for your call, but in an office 
you don’t have to pay anything. ; 

The modern telephone, as you know, is rarely found just 
behind the front door. Its normal place is on a desk in the 
dining-room. It has been worked out, by statisticians with 
nothing better to do, that most telephone calls are made just 
when the person being rung up is having a meal. This 
means that there is more chance of hearing the bell ring if 
you have the telephone in the dining-room—even if the 
bell itself is still just behind the front door—and there is 
also more chance of being overheard by more people if you 
answer the telephone during a meal. ‘Times, you see, have 
changed. People are no longer furtive about answering a 
telephone. They actually like other people to hear them 
answering the telephone; they have realized that to say 
“ves” twelve times and then “no” fifteen times gives them 
an element of mystery which they may find it hard to come 
by in any other way; in other words, is perfectly maddening. 
So the more people there are listening to them, the more 
important they feel. When they are doing the ringing up, 
of course, they don’t want anyone to be listening, because 
it is impossible to be mysterious when you have something 
definite to say. So, if the telephone is in the dining-room, 
they can ring up between their own meals—that is, during 
the meals of the people they are ringing up—and do it in 
peace, as a dining-room is well known to be empty between 
meals. Of course you do sometimes find a telephone in a 
drawing-room; usually, though, because it is white or some 
colour which goes with the room. Sometimes you will even 
find a telephone in a bedroom, but it is generally acknow- 
ledged that people with telephones in their bedrooms are 
showing off; they are showing off either that they are very 
busy or that they are not nearly busy enough. 

As you have all found out by now, there is a right way 
as well as a wrong way to dial a telephone number. The 
right way is to lift the receiver, dial the number and hear 
the right person at the other end say “Hullo.” The wrong 
way is to lift the receiver and dial the number and hear the 
wrong person say “Hullo.” No one knows exactly what 
decides whether it is the right way or the wrong way, 
though there are all sorts of theories about whether you 
should dial fast or slow, with your finger or with the other 
end of a pencil, and soon. But the whole thing has to be a 
mystery because it all happens somewhere where you can’t 
see it happening, and is done by electricity or something 
which none of us can control. 

An awful lot has been written about getting wrong 
numbers, mostly based on the fallacy that it is very 
annoying; but the truth is that the only people who mind 
are not the people who get the wrong numbers but the people 
who are the wrong numbers and are sitting by their 
telephones waiting to be rung up by someone they know 
won't ring them up but might. The people who get the 
wrong numbers love it. In the same way, no one minds 
getting by mistake on to someone else’s telephone con- 
versation. There is almost nothing more interesting than 
to hear two voices telling each other they ‘ll meet for lunch 
next day, same time, same place; except when they 
mention the place by name, when it is so interesting as to 
be almost unbearably exciting. 
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People have, on the whole, stepped their ideas up very 
well about the telephone; I mean, nowadays very few of 
them actually brush their hair before answering. But any 
number of people still smile when they get to the right place 
for smiling, or nod, or shake their heads; and it is doubtful 
if anyone has ever told anyone else on the telephone how to 
get to a certain place by going straight and then taking a 
left turning without running a hand straight up the wall 
and then to the left. 

It has often been said that you can’t make your voice 
sound like someone else’s on the telephone; that you can’t 
pretend to be your own maid, and so on. This has been 
recognized for a long time, but only because most people 
haven’t got maids and know everyone knows it, and don’t 
think it worth trying on. But it is not so generally 
recognized, though it is said just as often, that you can’t 
sound glad when you're: sorry, or not free to go out when 
you are, or that you like the person ringing up when you 
don’t. People have agreed to shut their eyes to all this, 
because otherwise on@ of the main uses of the telephone 
would disappear. 

The telephone, like everything else, shows up people’s 
characters in a very interesting way. For instance, the 
sort of person who rings up a number and, on getting no 
reply, holds on while the bell the other end rings about a 
hundred times is a very dogged person; while the sort who 
hangs up after the bell has rung only four or five times is a 
person ringing up a one-roomed flat. People who can hear 
their telephone ringing and not answer are so strong-minded 
as to be dangerous; and people who get outside their front 
doors, think they hear the telephone and go back to find it 
was a telephone somewhere else, are just ordinary people: 
the sort who are always expecting to be disappointed by 
life but are always awfully surprised when they are. 
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“ Air-raid message White received.” 
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Which Way, Hitler? 


(With all the usual apologies) 


probably have bounded. Is it possible or was it 
possible to guess accurately in which direction, or, to 
put it even more shortly, whither? To predict this is like 


Bees these words are in print Herr Hitler will 


trying to predict what will happen to a badly-made india- 


rubber ball hit by a drunken man in a frenzy off the wood of 
his squash-racket. Bound, however, in one or it may be in 
more directions, he not only must but will—nay, as I said 
at the beginning, almost certainly by this moment has. 
If he listened to the advice of his General Staff, an almost 
impossible supposition, since he talks all the time when he 
sees them and none of them can get a word in edgeways, 
he will undoubtedly have attempted to force the Rugdu 
gap in Pamphilunia, thus opening thé doors of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, turning the keys of the Bosphorus and 
lowering the drawbridge of Istanbul. 

A glance at the map on an adjoining page will show that 
owing to imperfect co-operation between our special 
cartographer and our strategical department the word 
Rugdu has been omitted, but readers may rest assured that 
it is there or thereabouts, near the end of all those wiggly 
things with which the map is so plentifully bestrewn. It 
is the gate of Asia. 

What is the likelihood of this particular move ? 

In the first place authoritative quarters moving in 
well-informed circles have been announcing for some 
weeks that hordes of young Germans, purporting to be 
buttonhook-sellers, have been pouring over the Pamphi- 
lunian frontier in armoured cars with suitcases weighing 
about a hundred pounds apiece. Questioned by foreign 
representatives, a Pamphilunian spokesman has admitted 
that this infiltration is made more peculiar by the fact 
that many Pamphilunians do not wear boots, and those 
who do so have them made with laces or elastic sides. 
“Tt is also very annoying,” continued this diplomat, 
“since these buttonhook-sellers have not only occupied 
the best hotels in Pamphilunia but even the Palace 
itself, the Government offices, the Arsenal and the Muni- 
cipal Baths. Ambassadors have been obliged to house 
themselves in mud-huts, and our Parliament usually meets 
in a pig-sty. The buttonhook-sellers march in columns up 
and down the principal streets and insist on being saluted 
by everybody. Beyond a signed photograph of Dr. 
Goebbels not one of them has a passport. Even among the 
simplest peasants of Pamphilunia suspicions of their bona 
fides have arisen; it is even being asked whether behind 
their ordinary commercial activities there may not lurk 
some sinister design. One veritable horde of these young 
travellers has taken over our broadcasting station, and 
another even more veritable is building an aerodrome.” 

Menacing as all these activities may appear, they may 
none the less be little more than a blind. It is equally 
possible that Herr Hitler may be contemplating a bound or 
even a pounce through France, Spain, Italy, Switzerland 
and Shoreham-on-Sea. To the mind of a megalomaniac there 
may quite well seem to be something attractive in the idea of 
bounding between the Pillars of Hercules, springing up the 
slopes of Mount Atlas, and gazing from its summit on 
the legendary Garden of the Hesperides, thus elevating 
the portcullis of Africa and paving the Timbuctoo 
pathway. 

Equally possible is it that the monster of Berchtesgaden 
has dreams of following the route of the Argonauts between 


Scylla and Charybdis in search of the Golden Fleece, or 


even riding across the Alps like Hannibal on an elephant, 
though modern railway communications have long since 
rendered this method of transport as unnecessary as it is 
tedious. 

Will he attempt to invade England? The concentration 
of innumerable barges full of men in the uniform and 
speaking almost precisely the language of British bargees 
along every point of the coast of Norway, Denmark, the 
Low Countries and France, makes it difficult to overlook 
this possibility, and granted the mastery of the air, a clear 
passage by sea, an unopposed landing, a breakdown in the 
plans of our military staff, accompanied by the dislocation 
of our railway services, the failure of the water-cress 
harvest, panic among the civilian population, the inability 
to circulate our morning and evening newspapers, and 
the chance that Mr. J. B. Priestley might have influenza, 
there is no saying what might or might not occur. In 
deciding which of these attacks, if not all, is most probable 
we must remember: 


Firstly 


That the thing Herr Hitler seems most unlikely to do 
is the very thing he is almost certain to attempt. 

Secondly 

That this is an age in which machines count more 
than men. The reader has only to put himself in the 
position of a machine, and then begin to count, and he 
will realize at once that this is true. 

Thirdly 

In whichever direction the enemy moves we must be 
prepared to anticipate him, and act immediately before 
he has time to do so. With these maxims fixed firmly in our 
minds we may confidently and in good hope and courage 
await the publication of my next article. EvoE. 


° °o 


Pole-Star 


IS heart was full of little things, 
The birds’ song and the morning star, 
The scattered charm of bells that rings 
Through the green dales from spire afar. 
The broken surf at turn of tide 
Was to his ear a lovely sound; 
He knew the haunts where squirrels hide 
Their thrifty secrets in the ground. 
Small furry creatures in the grass 
Had never any fear of him; 
Peering sloe eyes would watch him pass 
Over their green horizon’s rim: 
And when with wild cascade of song 
The lark would leap under his feet 
I think his heart beat strange and strong 
To join the tumbling lark’s heart-beat. 


And now I know he sees all night 
Under some cold and alien star 

The little things for which men fight, 

To which they turn their tortured sight 
When they have done with war. 
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THE BATTLE-FLAG 


“T guess that ought to fix it, Wendell.” 
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EFORE you become abusive 
again, old boy, let’s try to get 
our terms clear. What exactly 

do you mean by “old school tie?” 
You know very well what I mean. 


Do I? I know that certain schools, 
like certain nations, and certain 
shipping - lines, and even certain 


brewers, have distinctive colours and 
signs by which they may be known 
from 

But 

Wait a minute. 
some practical convenience, in a foot- 
ball match, for example, where it is 
important, especially in a scrimmage, 








to be able to distinguish the players of 


one side from the players of the other. 
Indeed 


Yes, but it’s a class 








This is a matter of 
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Little Talks 


Is it? I understand that the same 
bourgeois device has been adopted 
by such essentially “working-class”’ 
sporting associations as The Arsenal 
and Sheffield Wednesday. 

Ah, but the working-classes don’t hang 
together like—— . 

Don’t they? Well, we'll come to 
that in a minute. Let’s take all things 
in their due crder. 

Football’s one thing and life’s another. 

Admirably put. I was just coming 
to that. Now, here and there, it’s 
the custom for the students to wear 
distinctive colours, generally in the 
form of a neck-tie, after they have 
left the gghool. This again is partly a 
practical convenience, and partly an 
indication of proper loyalty and pride. 

Proper snobbery ! 
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.. and our left flank is covered by this thick belt of stinging-nettles.” 


Oh? Well, let us take the first point. 
Suppose, for example, that Sir Stafford 
Cripps were to meet General Sir 
Archibald Watell in the Middle East, 
each wearing his old school tie, they 
would at once recognize that both were 
educated at the same great public 
school 

But Cripps was never 

Oh, yes, he was. So, for that matter, 
was that near-Communist, D. N. Pritt. 
Well, now, the two fine servants of the 
State I have mentioned would know 
that they must have a great deal in 
common, and any State business in 
which they were jointly engaged would 
be so much assisted. You may say, 
“Oh, yes—dirty deal!” but 

Oh, no, not with Stafford there. 

Well, that’s very handsome of you. 
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Now, there’s another point. Both 
General Wavell and Sir Stafford 
Cripps—and, by the way, Sir Charles 
Portal, our Air Marshal likewise— 
would say, I am sure, that they owed 
much to the teaching and training they 
received at their school. O.K. ? 

Cripps never learned his stuff there ! 

You do him an injustice, I am sure. 
Now, to feel loyalty, gratitude, pride, 
about a great educational institution 
—is that wholly despicable ? 

Loyalty to a class ! 

Oh, yes? Cripps? Pritt? 

Leave them out of it! 

Very well, though it’s difficult to see 
why. I have often heard both of them 
praise “working-class solidarity.” 

That’s different. 

Very well. We won’t press the point. 
But surely it can be no bad thing to be 
proud that your school has produced 
such men as Wavell and Portal 

What about Cripps ? 

Certainly, but you asked me to 
leave Cripps out of it. To hope that 
the traditions and standards of the 
school are being kept up; to determine 
yourself to be worthy of 

Poppycock ! 

Quite sure? I’ve heard many an 
honest Labour leader say that he was 
proud of the State secondary—and 
even elementary—school whére he was 
educated. Often, by the way, he goes 
on to say that his school was as good 
as any “so-called Public’? school—— 

So it is. 

Oh? 

Only, of course, there ought to be no 
petty rivalry between one school and 
another. 

Well, anyhow, there is no harm in 
feeling, thinking and speaking in the 
way I mentioned ? 

Of course not ! 

But I thought it was poppycock ? 

You’re twisting what I say. The point 
is you can feel proud and all that without 
wearing colours and turning up your 
nose at everybody else—see ? 

Not very well. In the good old days 
of peace, you remember, London was 
invaded two ‘or three times a year by 
armies of merry men from the North, 
who had come to see an important 
football match. 

What of it ? 

Sheffield Friday, shall we say, were 
playing The Arsenal. 

O.K. Cup-Tie. 

The Sheffield men came in special 
trains. They careered round the town 
in special coaches and buses, singing 
and shouting. We welcomed them. We 
liked them. 

So you should. 

We enjoyed their songs and their 
high spirits. But, I clearly remember 
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two things about them. One, they 
were covered, simply covered with 
coloured emblems, coloured scarves, 
caps, favours 

Well, of course. 

No doubt to express their loyalty 
and pride, their sense of solidarity 
and 

What do you think ? 

And the second thing is—I remember 
a distinct note of petty rivalry in the 
comments of the Sheffield, Cardiff, or 
Hull lads upon the characters of 
Londoners in general, and of The 
Arsenal in particular. Some of them, 
in fact, might almost have been 
described as “turning up their noses” 
at both. 

You bet ! 

In short, as the coloured favours 
waved and the proud boasts filled 
the streets, it all seemed very like the 
“old school tie” —only noisier. 

That’s only football. It isn’t life, nor 
politics. What I mean by “‘old school 
tie” is one class keeping all the jobs for 
each other. Snobbery, see ? 

I see. When the miners of So-and-so 
wish to elect a Member of Parliament, 
do they choose a solicitor to represent 
them ? 

Not much ! 

A schoolmasfer? A doctor ? 

No, a miner, of course. 

Quite. 

What d’you mean—“‘ quite” ? 

What’s that badge on your coat? 

Union badge. Amalgamated Nail- 
hammerers. 

Why do you wear it? 

Show I’m a Union man, of course. 
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Is it a good Union? 


Best ever. 

And you’re proud of it ? 

Not half. 

Admirable. But—lI don’t want to 


be offensive—but isn’t there a tiny 
touch of the “old school tie” in your 
make-up ? 

What the —— d’you mean ? 

Nothing. I withdraw. But shall we 
stop using these absurd expressions 
unless we’re quite sure that we know 
what we mean? 


O.K. A. P. Bt. 


° ° 


Four Little Miles 


| JOUR little miles, how long they 
lie 


Between my love and me 
Now that our startled eyes have seen 
The gaping craters strewn between, 
The rooms laid naked to the sky 
Of homes that used to be! 


Far, far away, and yet so near, 
My love beside his gun 

Most fancifully thinks he sees 

Incendiaries among my trees, 
While I, beneath my sofa hear 

The bombs fall one by one 


Upon his young defenceless head, 
As falls my coward’s heart. 
Oh, pity us who only share 
The same bombardment from the air, 
Intolerable lumps of lead 
Four little miles apart! 


V.G. 
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“No, fortunately the castle appears to be entirely undamaged.” 








At the Pictures 


Noruinc SERIous 

NIcE people (with nice manners), the 
perennial demand of an immense 
number of British playgoers and per- 
haps a somewhat smaller number of 
filmgoers, are present in abundance in 
Quiet Wedding (Director: ANTHONY 
AsquitH), which is nevertheless a good 
picture and full of entertainment even 
for those who prefer characters with 
more definition and “bite” about them. 
It has a very English atmosphere, 
and it is made from a 
play; and recalling a great 
number of inexpressibly 
tedious pictures about 
which those statements 
could be made, you may 
possibly approach this one 
with distrust. But you will 
stay, I think, to laugh 
and approve; for this is 
a bright, fresh, sparkling, 
admirably played little 
piece, almost certainly Mr. 
AsquItu’s best. 

The title is ironical: the 
point is that the exuberant 
fuss of the wedding pre- 
parations so upsets the 
bride that she quarrels 
seriously with the groom, 
things being put right 
only just in time. The 
theme is embroidered with 
portraits and incidents of 
(pre-war) country life; 
several of the portraits, 





Marcia’s Husband 
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the plot is slight: it has to do 
merely with the efforts of Duley 
(AnN SoTHERN) to help Gordon Daly 
(Ian Hunter) sell his invention to 
an aeroplane-manufacturer (ROLAND 
YounG), and the fact that because she 
is such a nit-wit they all go wrong. The 
entertaining embroidery this time is in 
terms of comic incident only, for the 
other characters are mostly familiar. 
It is hard to believe that any girl as 
stupid as Duley would consistently 
look as smart and attractive as Miss 
SoTHERN; but except for that she is 
perfect in the part. A film like this 
doesn’t really stand up to discussion 


AMONGST THOSE PRESENT 


First Magistrate. ....... O. B. CLrarENCE 
ae ae MIcHAEL SHEPLEY 
ea ATHENE SEYLER 





J-4dowD 
(Quiet Wedding 


notably BERNARD MILEs’s 
of a stern and (literally) 
monotonous village con- 
stable, are beautifully 
done. The young couple 


Aunt Mary. . 


Boofy Ponsonby. ....... ROLAND CULVER 
ey ee ae ae eRe ae ee Davip ToMLINSON 
ae ee ee ee Peaey ASHCROFT 
Bate: by lav al fet et te A. E. MatrHews 
gat Gung arog, tall MARJORIE FIELDING 


John 
Flower Lisle 
Arthur Royd 
Mildred Royd . 


are hardly more than con- 
ventional lovers around 
whom the whole affair revolves, but 
Marcaret Lockwoop and DEREK 
Farr portray them very pleasantly; 
and the bride’s mother, the heart of 
the commotion, full of energy and 
incapable of properly directing it, is 
cleverly played by MaRJoRIE FIELDING. 
There is one disconcertingly obvious 
moment, when an-old magistrate is 
made to strain for the usual British 
type of laugh by saying “Strike me 
pink!” and “Jumping Jehoshaphat!” 
where astonished silence would be far 
funnier; but it is, I think, the only 
crudity in the piece. 


Dulcy (Director: 8S. Sytvan Srmon) 
is on a lower plane of comedy and has 
moments of pure slapstick, but a great 
deal of it is very funny. Here again 


and examination; it is very amusing 
nonsense, and that about covers 
the subject. It includes REGINALD 
GARDINER as another kind of lunatic, 
and a sequence (the dramatic impact 
of which ayer here, now, the producers 
did not perhaps allow for) in which 
incredible disrespect is shown to a 
staggering. number of staggeringly 
large and sizzling steaks. 


The Mark of Zorro (Director: RoUBEN 
Mamovu.ian) is the old FarrBanks 
story, now adorned instead by TYRONE 
Power and given more lavish produc- 
tion and more elegant camera-work. 
It is still an exciting and divert- 
ing costume-piece, full of energetic 
sword-play, riding, and romance, with 
Linpa DaRNELL as the heroine, BAstn 
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RaTHBONE as the haughty menace 
who is startlingly transfixed by the 
hero’s sword at the end, and EUGENE 
PALLETTE as an active and forcible 
friar. Agreeable extravagance. 


Tin Pan Alley (Director: WaALrTer 
LANG) was no doubt designed to repeat 
the success of Alexander's Ragtime 
Band, and succeeded in making on me 
at any rate an almost identical 
impression. I enjoyed this more, 
because it is funnier, and there is less 
laboured emotionalism; but we are 
still supposed to take a sympathetic 
interest in people all of whose deepest 

passions are aroused by 

performing or listening to 
cheap music. It is only to 

be expected that in a 

musical film the period of 

which is more than twenty 
vears ago they should do 
with the tunes as they do 
with the costumes: jazz 

them up a bit, strike a 

mean as happy as possible 

between the manner of 

1917 and that of 1941, so 

as to give a present-day 

audience the idea that it is 
recalling a vaguely attract- 
ive and not ridiculously 
" comic or wearisome past; 
but certainly some of these 

1917 performers are shown 

to be familiar with 

rhythmical tricks that were 
really new, I think, less 
than ten years ago. ALICE 

FayrE, who was in the 

earlier picture, is also in 

this, but Jack OAkIE is 
the one who “‘carries”’ it. 

I doubt whether he has 

ever been funnier more 

often. 


Two of the other new 
ones are examples of pictures made 
because other pictures of the same 
kind were successful, and as far as I 
can tell for no other reason whatever. 
Public Deb. No. 1 (Director: GREGORY 
RaToFF) is the one about the rich girl 
and the poor man, diversified in this 
instance by two things—the fact that 
the rich girl is an azdent Communist, 
and the presence of the celebrated Esa 
MAXWELL, one of whose celebrated 
parties figures in what might be called 
the plot. The Man Who Talked Too 
Much (Director: VincENT SHERMAN) is 
the one about the lawyer with ideals 
who throws them away to make money 
by defending gangsters. GEORGE 
BRENT and Vircrini4 Bruce, both good 
players, are more or less wasted in this 
routine stuff. R. M. 
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Herbert Bean and Vera Brown 


HERE was once a ladies hairdresser named Herbert 

Bean who was also what is known as a bit of a spartan 

because every morning when he came out of the 
bathroom he used to wave a wet towel and say Ah theres 
nothing like a cold dip. 

He lived with his mother who lived with her husband who 
lived with his memories of happy bachelor days but their 
house was called Mon Repos because after all people have 
to keep up appearances. 

Marriage and living happily ever after didnt appeal to 
Herbert very much because naturally when a man is a 
ladies hairdresser he has a rather cynical view of permanence. 

But of course no matter how hard boiled an egg may be 
you can crack it if you want to so in due course Herbert 
found himself fallen in love with. 

He was strolling along when quite accidentally he 
bumped into a girl so he said Ooh sorry. She said Look 
where youre going so he said Im afraid I cant. She said 
May I ask why not? and he said You may so she said Well 
why not? He said Well Im at a loose end this afternoon so 
I dont really know where Im going so she told him. He 
said In that case we shall meet again eventually have I 
hurt you? so she said Oh no apart from fractured ribs a 
squashed instep and a nasty graze on my handbag I am as 
right as rain and anyway it was my fault so he said Come 
come where are your manners then arent you sorry? so 
she said No. He said Why not? so she said Has anyone 
told you youre handsome? so he said Well not recently 
because he got his modesty from his father who used to be a 
heavyweight boxer. 

She said What is your name? so he told her and she said 
You should go far with a name like that so he said Well as 
a matter of fact I went all the way down to Torquay with 
it last summer. She said My name is Vera Brown but I 
hate it so he said Well change it then. She said Well you 
are a quick one and no mistake proposing to me so soon 
where do you live? so he said Hammersmith. She said 
Im from Tooting so of course it was no trouble for him to 
see her to her door on his way home. 
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When they got there she said Well good bye so he said 
Well good bye then. She said Its been nice meeting you 
so he said Its been nice meeting you too so she said Has it ? 
and he said Yes it has. So after that they both knew that 
they were meant for each other. 

When Herbert got home he asked his father to tell him 
all about marriage but his mother said Now now Herbert 
dont upset your Dad theres a good boy so he went to his 
room and read Romeo and Juliet by Shakespeare and a 
catalogue of furniture by instalments and that reassured him. 

So on his next afternoon off he took Vera to the pictures. 
They saw a news reel of an Under Secretary making an 
understatement and then they saw the big picture which was 
A Gigantic Epic about two men who loved the same girl 
in New York. It took ninety minutes for the three of them 
to sort themselves out which doesnt say much for what is 
called progress because years ago Euclid took only a couple 
of minutes to prove that any two sides of a triangle can 
make the third side feel small. 

When they got outside Vera said Isnt Gary Cooper 
wonderful? so Herbert said Oh I dont know. She said 
He reminds me of you so he said Yes I suppose he is good 
looking so she said Well what struck me most was the 
uncanny resemblance between his hat and yours so he 
said Oh. 

She said I loved it when he lifted that car off that man so 
Herbert said Pooh easy. She said I bet you couldnt so he 
said Watch me. He went up to a car and tried to lift it 
and it was some weeks before the doctors thought it safe 
to let him loose again but you know what love is so he 
practised at a friends garage until he could lift even a dirty 
car clean off the ground in fact he was almost strong enough 
to swing the starting handle on a cold morning. 

So he showed Vera and she said Yes very good now wash 
your hands and we will go to the pictures so they went. 


They saw a news reel of a man who had won fifteen hundred ° 


pounds and a lot of new relations and then they saw the big 
picture which was An Epic Saga about two men who loved 
the same girl in the jungle. 

When they got outside Vera said You know Clark Gable 
reminds me of you so he said Im not surprised. She said 
What struck me most was that neither of you has a 
Lancashire accent so Herbert said Oh. 

She said I loved it when he lit a fire and cooked pemmican 
fritters for that girl who was tired out from the strain of 
keeping her hair just so through two hurricanes and a 
blizzard so Herbert said Pooh easy. So he went into a 
grocers shop and said A pound of pemmican please so they 
said Are you registered here? He said Well no but so they 
said Sorry but you know what love is so he practised at 
home until he could light a fire with one match and a pint 
of paraffin like a boy scout and his cooking was so good 
that he could fry a sole without using any sole just like a 
proper chef. 

So he showed Vera and she said Yes very good you must 
want a rest so wash your hands and we will go to the pictures 
so they went. 

They saw a news reel of Mussolini and another short 
comic as well and then they saw the big picture which was 
The Greatest Drama of All Time about two men who loved 
the same girl in an aeroplane: 

When they got outside Vera said You know I dont think 
any man could be as wonderful as Franchot Tone so 
Herbert said Huh why not? She said Well look at the way 
that girl kept calling him names and slapping his face 
because she thought he was really her enemy and he didnt 
even say Dont because he loved her so Herbert said Pooh 
thats nothing. So Vera slapped his face and said Ugh how 


I hate you and he said Nark it, meaning Please desist, so 


ic 


een ares 
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she said Ah you dont love me like he loved her. But 
Herbert wasnt going to be beaten so he let Vera be ever 
so rude to him for weeks and the ruder she was the more he 
said I love you with quite a professionally noble expression 
on his face. 

So one day Vera said Well Herbert what about it? so 
almost before he knew where he was he was the proud 
possessor of all those useful and original things people give 
to people when people get married which is the reason why 
most houses have attics. 

But on their honeymoon Vera said Well darling thanks to 
Hollywood you have taught yourself to lift heavy weights 
and cook food and put up with my bad temper so I think 
you are starting married life with every chance of being a 
model husband I think the educational value of films is 
often overlooked dont you? 

And if ever Herbert shows signs of protesting Vera says 
If you hadnt married me you might have married one of 
your customers at the hairdressers and that always keeps 
him quiet because well any lady who has heard other ladies 
talking in the next cubicle will quite understand. 

But Herbert really does have a cold bath every morning 
now. He lies in it until he cant feel his arms and legs so that 
he can enjoy the bliss of being incapable of lifting anything 
or carrying anything or running to and from anywhere 
because as he says the R.S.P.C.A. protects Performing 
elephants and seals But no society objects To how a well 
trained husband feels. 


° ° 


The Author’s Assistant 


“DEVE always thought how much I should like to write 
a book myself, if only I had time, but it’s so difficult 
to know what to write about. Of course if I were to 

write the story of my own life and the things that have 

happened to me, nobody would believe them. Absolutely 

nobody. They’re too extraordinary. But of course I 

couldn’t do that—I haven’t got the time, and besides, there 

are people whose feelings might be hurt. My aunts and 
people like that. I always feel one should avoid hurting 
people’s feelings, don’t you ? 

Now about this book you’re writing now . . . I suppose 
you are writing a book now? Someone told me you were 
always scribbling away like mad, and I said, ‘How wonder- 
ful!’ I said—‘that’s exactly what we should all like to be 
doing if only we had the time to give to it.’ 

Well, I’ve got the most marvellous plot in the world for 
you, and I know you’ll want to put it straight into your 
book. The only thing is that it’s really a quite unbelievable 
story and people will say it’s utter nonsense and couldn’t 
possibly be true. You'll be completely thrilled when I tell 
you. I got it from a man who knew the people to whom 
most of it happened—years and years ago it was—in New 
Zealand. It was one of the Islands—I forget which, but 
either the North or the South; anyway, I expect you could 
make it whichever you liked, because it doesn’t make any 
real difference to the story. And, by the way, you'll want 
local colour—I thought of that—so I'll get hold of a great 
friend of mine, a perfectly charming woman, who was out 
in Auckland for some years as a girl. She'll be able to 
tell you everything you want to know, I expect. She was 
once in the Australian Bush, and learnt to Coo-ee, I believe. 
She'll do it sometimes for hours when she’s in the mood. 

I don’t know what you feel about period-novels—I loathe 
them myself, but many people don’t at all. But if you’re 
to do this one properly you'll have to start it in the 
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eighteenth century, because the whole of the plot really 
centres in a bigamous marriage that took place then. 
Of course you may have the whole of the eighteenth 
century at your finger-tips already—that I can’t say—but 
if you haven’t, a cousin of mine, who lives in Cumberland, 
has an absolute gift for research work and would look up 
the whole thing for you in the British Museum, and she’d 
just want her expenses—nothing more. 

Well, I suppose you’re wondering when I’m coming to 
this plot, but the truth is it’s all so tremendously involved 
I hardly know where to begin. There’s a good deal of 
rather complicated legal stuff too which would have to be 
worked out before anyone could begin to understand what 
the story was all about. Still, that could be managed 
somehow, and in order to keep it all fairly light and amusing 
I’m going to give you a present of the most gorgeous 
character. He'll simply play havoc with the story, but 
os ’s so amusing that it just won’t matter. He’ll make your 

ook. 

Well, you’ve heard me talk of my little nephew Horace ? 
He’s just four. The things that child says! ... When I 
tell you even a few of them you'll want the whole book to 
be about him, I’m perfectly certain. Though, mind you, 
it’s not so much what he says as how he says it, and you’ll 
never be able to appreciate that unless you actually hear 
him. But I know my sister would love to put you up for a 
week-end, if you’d care to come down with me. And if 
Horace isn’t having a shy fit—he does sometimes—he’ll 
chatter away to us, morning, noon and night, and you can 
sit there, taking it all in, and then pop it: into this book. 

Now, I[’ll tell you the whole story as we go along... 
which reminds me, what about a title? I think that’s one 
of the most important things in choosing a book: I always 
go by the title myself, and I don’t like what I call a silly 
title either. 

I thought of a really perfect one the other day. 
flashed into my mind: Pudding Isn’t Cheese. 

Don’t you rather like it? Personally I think I should 
build up the whole story round that title if 1 were you.” 

E. M. D. 


It just 


°o ° 


A Flying Start 


‘““He was born at Middlesbrough in 1937 as a private in the 
Royal Tank Corps, and was commissioned in the R.A.F. in 
January, 1939.”—Newcastle Paper. 





WAN AR 





“T think you must have made some mistake with the 
taps, my dear. This seems to be COLD water.” 
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“We ’ave to take what fish we can get these days, Madam.” 


Machine Tools 


VERY day I read the daily paper, 
starting with the Births, Marriages and Deaths 


and passing 

(via the pictures) 

to the solution of yesterday’s crossword 

(just to see if the answers make the clues any easier. 

They never do). 

Then I turn to the news, 

which I particularly enjoy when it is a speech by Mr. 
Churchill or that nice President Roosevelt; 

or when the Italians have been given a sound thrashing, as 
they so richly deserve, 

stabbing the French in the back like that. 

(Because, trains or no trains, I never have thought much of 
that Mussolini, 


with all his conceit. 


And I think our soldiers and the Greeks are wonderful, 

in all that snow and sand.) 

After which, 

simply for the sake of my grand-daughter Prudence, 
and for no other reason 

(That’s the one who used to be Ballet, you know, 

but now she’s Munitions), 

I read Our Labour Correspondent. 

All about Green Labour 

(In the old days they always used to say that Labour 
was so red) 

and Machine Tools, 

because everybody is talking now about Machine 
Tools, and how important they are. 

My dear, I know they are important, 


but can you tell me 
(because nobody else can) 
What are they? 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


HIS Fund, which was originally started in 

order to purchase supplies of raw material and 
distribute them to Voluntary Working Parties for 
the Hospitals, has already sent out a very large 
quantity of Knitting Wool, Unbleached Calico 
and Veltex, as well as many other materials of 
all varieties, to be made up into comforts for the 
wounded. 

Mr. Punch, in expressing his very sincere 
gratitude for the generous help already given by 
subscribers, renews his appeal both for the sake 
of the Fighting Services and of civilians who have 
suffered from the ruthless barbarity of the enemy, 
in the hope that plenty of supplies may be 
available for all now. 


Though we know well that these are days 
of great financial difficulty, we yet ask you, 
those who can, to send some donation, large or 
small, according to your means, to PUNCH 


HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 





AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE 


We have audited the books of the PUNCH 
HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND for the year 
ended 31st December, 1940, with the vouchers 
relating thereto. 


We certify that the whole of the expenses of 
administering the Fund have been defrayed by 
the Proprietors of PUNCH and that all payments 
made from the Fund have therefore been for the 
purchase of materials for distribution. 


101, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
21st January, 1941. 


J. H. HUGILL & Co. 
Chartered Accountants, 
Hon. Auditors. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Tuesday, February 11th.—House 
of Commons: War Damage 
Bill once more in Committee. 
Parliament’s privilege is 
maintained. 


Wednesday February 12th.— 
House of Lords: Debate on 
Man-power. 


House of Commons: War 
Damage _ Bill, still further 
in Committee. Consolidated 
Fund Bill, all stages. 


Thursday February 13th.—House 
of Commons: Determination 
of Needs Bill, Second Reading. 


Tuesday, February 11th.—Mr. 
SPEAKER announced the death 
of Captain Euan WALLACE, 
former Transport Minister, a 
great House of Commons man. 

The writ for the South Dorset 
by-election to replace Lord 
(““Bopsity”) CRANBORNE, 
“called to the House of Peers,” 
was issued. The holder of a 
courtesy title is always referred 
to on such occasions as “So- 
and-so, commonly called Lord 
Whoisit,” in a tone reminiscent 
of the “alias Smith” of the Old 
Bailey. 

Private-Colonel “JosH” 
WEDGWOOD, Colonel and D.S.0. 
in the Army, Private (or what- 
ever the rank is) in the Home 
Guard, appeared for the first 
time in full battle-dress. He 
looked most businesslike, the 
only unofficial touches being 
what looked like a gold watch- 
chain from his breast pocket and an 
inch or two of handsome if unmartial 
shirt-cuff showing at the wrists. 

Soldiers who hear the call of the land 
(possibly speaking through the dulcet 
tones of the Sergeant-Major) will 
henceforth be able to answer it, for 
there are to be Government funds for 
the provision of seeds and roots where- 
with the Army may grow its own “two 
veg.” Generally, the produce will be 
sold to N.A.A.F.I. 

Captain Marcesson, War Minister, 
announced that Colonel WaLrTrerR 
Exuiot, former Health Minister, is to 
get a War Office Colonel’s pay and 
allowances—about £1,200 a year—for 
his work as Public Relations Officer at 
the War Office. 

Home Guard WeEpGwoop had a 
question on the Paper asking for 
instructions for the public in case of an 
invasion. When it was called, he 
responded briskly (as from the Drill 
Book): ‘‘Postponed for a week, by 
request, Sir!” 





But Mr. CouRcHILL, who is evidently 
no stranger to the Boy Scout’s motto: 
“Be Prepared,” looked at his papers, 
then over his spectacles, and murmured 








A MAGNIFIER OF MARES’ NESTS 


“Mr. DE LA BERE has a great talent for exaggerating 
problems that do not exist.”»—Mr. Tom Wiiu14us. 





Aes) 


SPADE GUINNESS 
Lord Moyne, the new Leader of the 
House of Lords, made a statement on man- 
power for the land. 
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that he was prepared to answer right 
away—‘‘for what it’s worth.” The 
answer was to the effect that no good 
purpose was to be served by a public 
discussion of such things at 
present. Mr. Witt THORNE 
inquired whether the Prime 
MINISTER would make a broad- 
cast when the invasion started. 
To which Mr. CuurcHiLt drily 
retorted that he expected some 
public comment on the arrival 
of Mr. HirLer’s Young Gentle- 
men would be made. 

Mr. CRAVEN ELLIs, an expert 
on currency and things like 
that, wanted Mr. Montacu 
Norman, Governor of the Bank 
of England, brought to the 
Bar of the House ‘“‘to answer 
questions” — evidently as a 
foeman worthy of the Ellisian 
steel. But the House only 
laughed. 

Asked by Mr. WILLIAM 
GALLACHER, the Parliamentary 
Communist Party, to have a 
committee of inquiry into the 
composition of the personnel 
of the House, “in view of the 
present system whereby candi- 
dates are too often chosen 
because they possess money or 
such qualifications as a Trade 
Union ticket,” Mr. CHURCHILL 
rose up with ominous delibera- 
tion. 

Looking gravely at his papers, 
the PRremiEeR said he did not 
think this a good idea because 
it would also mean an inquiry 
into candidates who might be 
the “mere pawns and utensils” 
of foreign organizations. For some 
reason, this sally seemed to delight the 
House, Mr. GALLACHER dissenting. 

Mr. Hersert Morrison, Home 
Security Minister, announced that 
indoor shelters, looking very like steel 
dining tables, were to be provided for 
all (or as many as possible) at once (or 
as soon as possible). They would be 
free for those not earning more than 
£350 a year, and could be bought, when 
available, by those of greater affluence, 
the severely blitzed having first pick. 

Then the SPEAKER read a letter of 
apology from Messrs. JoyNson-Hicks 
AND Co., solicitors, and another from 
the Editor of The Times, apologizing 
for a breach of Parliament’s privilege 
in commenting on the work of the 
Select Committee which had inquired 
into Mr. Rosert Boornusy’s case. 
Considering the apologies sufficiently 
humble and adequately contrite, the 
House allowed the whole matter to 
drop. 

Some more of the War Damage Bill 
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“ Look out, Bill, it might possibly be a booby-trap.” 


followed, and it seemed even more 
abstruse and complicated than ever. 

Sir Ernest SHEPPERSON, having 
listened intently to the discussion for 
some time, expressed the modest view 
that he was the one person in the 
Chamber who did not understand 
it. He proceeded to ask a technical 
question’ that seemed to leave the 
Solicitor-General, Sir WILLIAM JowITT, 
a little dizzy. 

Before Mr. Solicitor could collect 
himself, Sir JosEpH LamMB was upon 
him with the pertinent query: “Does 
the singular include the plural?” 

Mr. Solicitor assured Sir JosEpn 
LaMB that the singular did, indeed, 
include the plural, which seemed to 
give general satisfaction. But the 
learned gentleman went on to add that 
he was a farmer too. He is quite the 
best-dressed man in the House, with 
the debonair appearance of a great 
Shakespearean actor, the long, white, 
sensitive fingers of a surgeon. But the 
House sleepily (and with no more than, 
a titter) took his word for it that he 
was a horny-handed son of the soil, 
under the skin, so to speak. 

But then things brisked up a good 
deal. There was a proposal that the 


insurance of chattels—at 30s. per £100 
—should be made nation-wide and 
compulsory. Mr. WooDBURN suggested 
that the best way of fixing the value of 
furniture was to take the rateable 
value of the house and multiply by five. 
To do him justice, he said it was rough 
and ready. 

Sir WALDRON SMITHERS, joining in 
the debate, used the somewhat curious 
phrase: “I am told, not authoritatively 
but by an expert...” He wanted 
stamps stuck on cards every fortnight 
to insure Britain’s homes against Nazi 
bombs. 

Sir HERBERT WILLIAMS, supporting 
the idea, said that if he were advised by 
officials that a thing could not be done, 
he would get new advisers. 

“You mean you would give them 
the sack?” interpreted Mr. GEORGE 
GRIFFITH, who believes in calling 
things by their popular, and not 
catalogue, names. 

“Precisely !” confirmed Sir HERBERT, 
looking fierce. 

Mr. OuIverR LyTTELTON, President 
of the Board of Trade, pointing out 
how big was the task before the Govern- 
ment in making everybody insure their 
chattels, expressed the view that there 


were about 20,000,000 households in 
Britain. That, rapped Sir HERBERT 
WILLIAMS, was “pure unadulterated 
nonsense.” In response to a question- 
ing look from the President, Sir 
HERBERT announced with conviction 
that there were not more than a mere 
14,000,000. Just like that. 

Mr. LytTreELton, much shaken, went 
on to say that the Government could 
not look into the value of a maiden 
aunt’s collection of glass. The Govern- 
ment’s case, said the President, going 
all colloquial, knocked Sir HERBERT’S 
arguments completely sideways. Sir 
HERBERT did not seem to think so. 
The Minister offered this contribution 
to Mr. Punch’s Anthology of Parlia- 
mentary Wisdom: ‘There are always 
anomalies in human life.” 

He also confided to the House the 
startling information that “one brick 
is very much like another, but one sofa 
is not like another.” Even Sir HERBERT 
did not gainsay this dictum. 

Wednesday, February 12th—Having 
had (it is to be hoped) a good night’s 
sleep, the House returned to work in a 
critical mood, and Sir KIncsLEY Woop 
found himself in the unusual position 
of having to make concessions. 
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Mr. Tinker, who has the eye of 
a hawk for (normally) unconsidered 
trifles, spotted a mention of £5 per 
cent. interest in the Consolidated Fund 
Bill. Apparently it isa purely academic 
matter, relating to the unfathomable 
mysteries of Treasury book-keeping. 
But no, Mr. TINKER was not having 
any. The people who put their money 
into the Post Office Savings Bank got 
21 per cent. Right; that was enough 
for anybody. 

So, in face of an explanation by 
the CHANCELLOR that ’twas ever thus, 
he moved the cutting of the interest 
rate from '5 to 24 per cent. Abashed, 
Sir Kinestry offered to make it 3 per 
cent. It looked as if a sort of Dutch 
auction would begin, but Mr. TINKER 
accepted what he clearly thought was 
a good bargain—and 3 per cent. it was. 
Thus is history made. 

The CHANCELLOR offered careful 
consideration for the demands of all 
his critics, and said he would do what 
he could for them. Mr. BELLENGER 
complained that Parliament could not 
do its stuff on the basis of winks and 


nods from the CHaNcELLOR—‘“‘slip- 
shod” he called it all. 

Gunner Sir RicHarpD ACLAND 
apologized for not having spoken 
before, and was not at all upset by the 
murmur of “You need not apologize!” 
that arose from the benches all over 
the House. He made up for lost 
time. 

Asked about a statement on war 
aims, the PrrmE MINISTER said he did 
not think the United States stood in 
any need of such a statement. Mr. 
KENNETH Linpsay inquired whether 
the agitation for such a statement 
would not be satisfied if there were a 
statement, or no statement at all. This 
accommodating attitude (which did 
not seem to be precisely what the 
Honourable Member intended) made 
Mr. CHURCHILL smile and the rest of 
the House laugh outright. 

Then the House settled down to 
another day of argument over the War 
Damage Bill, in the technicalities of 
which your scribe frequently found 
himself out of his depth. He had the 
consolation of knowing that he was 
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“ Did I do that?” 
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often sharing the deep waters with 
many Right Honourable, Honourable, 
and even Learned, Members, including 
not a few who loudly proclaimed their 
high expert knowledge of all insurance 
matters. 

Thursday, February  13th.—Mr. 
ERNEST Brown, the new Minister of 
Health—who always looks the picture 
of it—got a handsome cheer on his 
first appearance in that post. 

He answered Question No. 13, and it 
was unlucky for the questioner because 
it produced nothing but a regret that 
the information was not available. 

Sir WALTER WoMERSLEY, Minister 
of Pensions, cross-examined by Miss 
IRENE WarD, gave a soft answer to the 
effect that the question was ‘“‘a very 
pretty one from a very pretty lady.” 
Amid cries of “Order!” this new 
Parliamentary technique was allowed 
to pass. 

And then the inevitable Sir KInesLEy 
Woop got up again to pilot yet an- 
other bill, the Determination of Needs 
Bill, which softens the Means Test 
procedure for the unemployed. 
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“ Blast these air-raid warnings ! 


At the Play 





“MacBETH” (NorTH WALES) 


Tue chieftain’s address, as stated 
above, has all the cautious vagueness of 
war-time. But, since this is a most 
vagrant production, with the players 
not so much strolling as galloping 
across country, it is more helpful for 
the critic to say where the play is 
likely to be when his words are printed 
than where it was when he caught it on 
the run, which was, as a matter of fact, 
in Burnley, Lancashire. By this time 
Dame Syspit THORNDIKE, Mr. LEwIs 
Casson and their comrades of the 
Thespian motorbus will be looking for 
a lodging as well as acting Macbeth 
on the coast of North Wales, and the 
former may well be the more arduous 
occupation in these days. So playgoers 
in that region who have a taste for 
something fine and small are hereby 
advised of a good thing coming their 
way. 

The adjective “small” has of course 
only a material relevance. The spirit 
of the performance is as large and 
valiant as the play demands. But there 
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are some who like to see Shakespeare 
“in the large,” and these are warned 
that blasted heaths and the Scottish 
baronial style of castellated architec- 
ture are no light matters for war-time 
transport. Consequently they must do 
what SHAKESPEARE elsewhere com- 
manded (‘‘and eke out our performance 
with your mind”’), and they will surely 
agree that what is lost in the canvas is 
made up in the costumes, which, in gay 
contempt of period, are brilliantly 
vivid in a kind of timeless piratical 
style and suggest that if ever Lady 
Macbeth went shopping in Inverness, 
she there encountered the modes 
favoured by Macheath and the “old, 
bold mates of Henry Morgan,” only 
executed by a Scottish tailor. 

The origin of this tour was an 
invitation sent by C.E.M.A. to these 
distinguished players, requesting them 
to visit the mining towns of South 
Wales and play on any available stages; 
this challenge was so courageously 
taken and so brilliantly executed that 
the journey has proceeded north to 
Lancashire and now back into Wales 
again. The peculiar but entirely 


successful experiment has been made 
of giving Macbeth a chorus—that is, 
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It’s only about eight hours since the last one.” 


two explanatory speakers who not only 
manipulate curtains but also, in lines 
mainly culled from the play, do an 
explanatory job which cuts out several 
of the small parts and eases the absence 
of scenery for those who are used to it. 
Thus economy and convenience are 
served together. 

So there is a tight little portable 
production which fires the great story 
at the public with the speed and 
certainty of expert gun-fire. It is very 
pleasant to be among an audience 
which is listening to “a classic” for its 
story and is wholly gripped by this tale 
of much topical point, which demon- 
strates how gangsters taking the sword 
will perish thereby after withering 
amid the hatred of the just. At a 
London first-night of Macbeth few are 
caripg for the play and most are 
wondering what to say about the 
costumes and what So-and-So will do 
with such-and-such a part. But Dame 
Sysix and Mr. Casson are now playing 
to people who really want to know what 
happened to Lord and Lady Macbeth, 
and their performances and produc- 
tion, along with the excellent energy 
in speech and deed of Mr. SoraEr’s 
Macduff, are a first-rate answer to this 
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curiosity. They provide strong, clear 
and sensible acting free from the pale 
cast of theory, and serve the author 
(and also the vast and varied audiences 
whom they are meeting) by driving 
right into the heads and hearts of all 
that here is a tale told by a genius, 
full of fine sound and grand fury and 
signifying, as Mr. Damon (and possibly 
rump-fed) Runyon would say, “more 
than somewhat.” I. 


“TRILBY”? (HUDDERSFIELD) 


While on his travels the critic 
collided with one of the rare revivals of 
the dramatized version of the famous 
novel by Du Maurier grand-pére, as 
he must now be called. This is being 
played by an. Old Vic Company in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, on either 
side of the Pennines, so that the lady 
who posed in “the altogether” now 
changes rapidly from cotton to wool 
and back again. This week 7'rilby is 
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among the heavy woollens and some of 
the audience will doubtless have a 
professional interest in the gentlemen’s 
Studio Tweeds and Latin Quarter 
suitings affected by the laird, Taffy, 
and Little Billee. 

Well, it limps and creaks, as old 
dramas do, for the pace and plausibility 
of theatre-work have altered enor- 
mously, and one never really believes 
that there can have been such innocents 
abroad as these three recruits for the 
British Legion of the Bohemian Army. 
However, there is rich stuff there for 
incendiary acting to kindle, and Mr. 
ErnEst MILTon, pouring abundance of 
pale fire into Svengali, puts the 
‘fluence’ on his victim with such 
conviction that any member of the 
audience might, like 7'rilby, be ‘“‘struck 
so,” as the nursemaids say, and even 
begin to sing in tune. T'rilby is rather a 
negative part for so vivid and vigorous 
an actress as Miss SonriA DRESDEL, but, 
when Svengali so ghoulishly “goes to 
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it,” she can convincingly “take it,” to 
use the moment’s idiom. Mr. ALEc 
CLUNES puts up a very good show as 
Taffy; his whiskers may be described 
as being so imposing as to be almost 
electric. [. B. 

° ° 


Confusion 


O our battalion rugger team 
Our coach, old Sergeant Keate, 
Said “ Babies dribble with their mouths 
And forwards with their feet. 
Which of the two you’re trying to do 
Has me distinckly beat.” 


°o ° 


“Moreover, such works as ‘Pygmalion’ 
and ‘Sixty Glorious ears’ are making an 
intensely strong appeal to Americans.” 

S. African Paper. 


With their taste for the bizarre. 


“°F ses ’e’ll ’ave it termorrer ’cos ’is Muvver’s knittin’ ’im one.” 
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“No, THIS rota’s no good either. 
up beautifully until the 23rd, and on the 24th I see I’m 
on with myself.” 


1’ve paired everyone 


Our Booking - Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Shamrock in the Corn 


THE reason, one hazards, that Miss Kate O’ Brren’s fine 
novel of the fate of a teaching nun does not quite fulfil its 
rare promise is that the author’s psychological insight has 
grappled far more capably with the soul’s recoil from the 
world than with its thirst for God. It is, after all, not the 
back turned on the circumference but the face turned 
towards the centre that counts; and though by implication 
Mother Helen Archer of the Compagnie de la Sainte Famille 
deals with her difficult milieu and her difficult mentality in 
conspectu deitatis, one has largely to take the devotional 
mainspring for granted. Still, you have in The Land of 
Spices (HEINEMANN, 8/6) a fascinating problem brilliantly 
and often amusingly stated: the dilemma of an English 
Superior in a teaching order of world-wide fame and 
European outlook, faced with the provincialism, “uncon- 
querable and a little silly,” of Ireland. Mother Archer’s 
valiant endeavour to make her own soul and do justice to 
her flock is the backbone of an uncommon and attractive 
novel. The bickerings of the school, the staff and the 
parents have perhaps been allotted more space than their 
subsidiary importance warrants. 


One Who Did Not Return 


Flight-Lieutenant Joun LLEWELYN Ruys, the author of 
England Is My Village (FABER AND FaBeEr, 6/-), was killed 
on active service in August 1940, and this little book 
contains his last short stories and some passages from his 
two novels. It makes clear that he not only felt the 
fascination which flying exercises over those who take it up 
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but that he had made its acquaintance in many different 
fields and was conversant with many aspects of its technique. 
And it shows more than this. It shows an ability to write 
of flying in a manner which, though it makes free use of its 
special phraseology, is not only generally intelligible but 
makes a wide human appeal. His wife, in a Preface, says 
that he did not “write merely of life in flying terms. He 
wrote, rather, of flying in terms of life,” and one must read 
the kook to discover the full extent of the meaning which 
this rather cryptic sentence is intended to convey. One 
aspect of it is that his stories seem to be suffused with an 
atmosphere that is well above earth and well below heaven, 
and that he carries his readers with him with no apparent 
effort on his own part and with no discomfort on theirs. 





Luxury of Woe 


There comes a stage, rather earlier in the novel than in 
the play, when tragedy can be laid on too thick and slab— 
too thick and slab, that is, for the illusory powers of fiction 
to cope with it. This saturation point is so soon reached in 
Morryharn Farm (Putnam, 8/6) that one can only keep 
doggedly on, with the blighting assurance that none of the 
cast is likely to get a square deal, and that if anyone does 
survive it will be the survival of the wasp in the marmalade 
whose ultimate strip of terra firma is the back of a submerged 
relative. This perhaps rather nauseating simile fairly 
depicts the ultimate stance of Jim Dalzie; the youth whose 
morose father Mort and unstable mother Peg (with an aged 
grandfather and a baby sister) are inducted into a miserable 
Lowland farm. The baby and the old man are perhaps 
fair game for a ruthless “‘ President of the Immortals”; but 
that Peg should try her hand at arson and Mort get kicked 
helpless by one of his own labourers strikes one as due 
less to credible bad luck than to Mr. Jonn McNEILLIkE’s 
excessive addiction to gloom for gloom’s sake. 





World Without End 


Mr. Joyce Cary’s A House of Children (MiIcHAEL 
JOSEPH, 8/-) is a slow book, rightly slow because it describes 
the elastic hours of holidays and the long, long thoughts of 
youth. It is an account of six Irish cousins who met in the 
holidays and spent most of their time in or on the water. 
There is little attempt to describe the adults who drifted 
about outside the children’s world, which was ‘‘as different 
from the grown-up world as that of dogs or cats or birds.” 
Even Pinto, the satirical tutor who hated teaching, drank 





“ Pity I can’t type; I was Hitler’s cell-mate.” 
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OUR VOLUNTEER RESERVE 


“T DON’T BELIEVE IN PUTTING US INTO UNIFORM. 


IT’LL MAKE THE DRILLING MUCH HARDER.” 


“Wry?” 


“WELL, FOR INSTANCE, SUPPOSE THE COMMAND IS ‘ON THE LEFT—FORM PLATOON,’ I KNOW AS LONG AS I GET IN BETWEEN 


YOUR HAT AND THIS CHAP’S CAP I’M ALL RIGHT. 


BvuT IF WE ALL LOOKED ALIKE WHERE SHOULD I BE?” 


Lewis Baumer, February 24th, 1915 


rather too much and was loved for the tales he told, intrudes 
very little. ‘The author never looks down when he looks 
back and does not hint at ‘‘quaintness” when he writes 
of the children’s party where one boy read a dictionary and 
another spent the evening alone on a chair in the hall and 
said he “loved the party.” It is all in perfect perspective 
and there is no trace of whimsey or sentimentality or 
yearning in the really lovely prose which conjures up the 
time when most of us could find “all summer in a day.” 


Chinese Cross-Currents 


Although obviously moulded to the demands of the 
American fiction-market, Miss Peart S. Bucx’s short 
stories of Chinese life display an intimate, critical and 
affectionate knowledge not only of the old and new Chinas 
but (most important and dramatic of all) of the China where 


old and new clash or mingle. Her favourite theme, the 
recapture of the American-educated young by ancestral 
ways of life, is charmingly and ironically exemplified in 
“Hearts Come Home”; while the enlisting of all native 
stalwarts—even grannies—in the ranks of CHiane Kal- 
SHEK produces such heroic numbers as “The Old Demon” 
and ‘Guerilla Mother.” Even the transPacific “civilizers” 
of the mission-house are drawn, apparently, by both lures; 
and the tale of the armament-maker’s son who renewed, 
in China’s interest, his lost contact with the home firm is 
founded (we are told) on fact. The prettiest of the whole 
baker’s dozen—optimistically entitled T'’o-day and Forever 
(MaAcMILLAN, 8/6)—is “The Lesson,” in which the exemplary 
wedded life of a young missionary couple does more for the 
spiritual and bodily welfare of a stupid young neophyte 
than the catechism and domestic science she is totally 
unable to master. 
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“ We—only—nant— im—to—come—donn—and—show ’is YNDENTITY CARD !” 


Home Guard Goings-On 


T first we just called it “‘a route 
A march,” matter-of-factly and 
with varying pronunciations; 
we were airy about it to our wives, 
explaining that it was just one of those 
odd things soldiers had todo. That was 
before we marched it. While we were 
marching it we called it other things, 
and if anybody brings up the subject 
now it is referred to as “that Sunday 
morning,” and we shift our boots about 
gently to see if our wounds are healed. 
It was only six miles; three there 
and three back; this had better be 
confessed at once. Mr. Corker, who 
patrols that bit of road daily on an 
Automobile Association motor-cycle, 
had at first assessed the mileage at 
four and a quarter, but when he had 
paced it out he had to confess to a 
miscalculation on the part of his 
instruments. ‘It was seven miles, he 
said, if it was an inch; and nobody 
contradicted him. If he had said 
seventy we should only have nodded 
and changed the subject. 


Finding Our Feet 


There is a strip of nearby countryside 
which will in Certain Circumstances 
pass into our care, conjointly with a 
neighbouring platoon, and it was to 
study its military pros and cons that 
we were taken on this Sunday morning. 
We were a little late getting under way 
owing to some doubt amongst our 
officers whether a persistent dampness 
in the air could justly be regarded as 
rain. According to official arrange- 
ments, rain was to quash the outing; 
waterproof capes have not yet reached 
us in adequate numbers (we only have 
two), and our greatcoats, once wet, will 
steam merrily for days without getting 
appreciably drier. 

It says much for the platoon’s keen- 
ness that not one of us made the 
weather an excuse for staying in bed, 
especially as it came out during the 
march that the temptation had crossed 
the minds of us all. It would have been 
so easy to say, when taxed with 
absenting ourselves from parade, “ But 
it was raining!” As little Mr. King 


observed, delighted with his rights, 
“They couldn’t have done nothing to 
you, neither!” 

Actually, it was never properly 
decided whether we had paraded in 
drizzle or merely a drenching Scotch 
mist, but the major problem—whether 
we were to tramp the road or go back 
to our Sunday papers—was solved 
ingeniously by the Platoon Com- 
mander. After a quarter of an hour’s 
conference with our Section Leaders, 
while the rest of us stood in the 
drizzle (or Scotch mist) explaining that 
we had scarcely tasted our breakfasts 
in our scamper to parade punctually, 
he gave judgment that as we were 
nearly wet through already we had 
better get on the move to stave off 
pneumonia. This sounded wiser at the 
time than it seemed when we thought 
it over afterwards, and we fell in 
smartly, grateful at being spared the 
vexation of doctors’ bills. 

‘Platoon will advance in threes!” 
announced the Platoon Commander 
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with flattering conviction—“ Right . . . 
tupp !” We pivoted in our puddles. 
“Qui-i-i-i-ck .. . mupp !” 

And off we mupp-ed. 

This Platoon Commander was a 
visitor; his Platoon it is which will be 
collaborating with us in the prosecution 
of trespassers—for, alas! we shall not 
forgive them that trespass against us 
—and it seemed only fair that he 
should conduct the tour of our prospec- 
tive battle-fields. 

He had inspired confidence in us 
from the first; there was a certain dash 
about him, and his words of command 
had a whipcrack quality which startled 
us into unwonted unanimity. There 
was something rather special about 
his appearance too which we found 
mildly refreshing. Our own Platoon 
Commander is an older man, and a 
nautical man; a lifetime spent at grips 
with the elements has bred in him an 
easy disregard for mere externals, and 
he has never taken quite kindly to 
khaki. His uniform, on those occasions 
when he can bring himself to wear it, 
tends to smack a little of the sea; 
sometimes his drab battle-dress is 
supplemented by a coarse navy-blue 
jacket such as old Peggotty used 
to wear (double-breasted, with six 
buttons a side and short narrow 
lapels); sometimes it is a sou’wester, 
or a dark cloth cap with ear-flaps 
buttoned on top, which singles him 
out from the landlubbers under his 
command. 

But our leader to-day, marching a 
pace ahead of a galaxy of Section 
Leaders, who studied him no _less 
closely than the rank and file that 
followed, seemed to us the very pat- 
tern of what a Platoon Commander 
should be. 

His greatcoat was of a smoother, 
richer texture, its skirts falling elegantly 
from a skilfully-tailored waistline; the 
half-belt across the back lay flat and 
snug. After we had marched a quarter 
of a mile behind this coat we felt that 
our own, once our joy and pride, were 
gross, botched and unbecoming. His 
cap too had superior features; its 
lines were delicately graceful, and its 
badge and buttons were not garish 
with metal-polish but dark, dignified 
and in the best possible taste. When he 
ran back to see how many of us were 
still in step we saw that his coat’s 
widespread lapels were rolled softly 
back to reveal nothing more or less 
than a collar and tie—sartorial acces- 
sories that our own Platoon Com- 
mander is rumoured to scorn sometimes 
even in civil life. And beneath his 
razor-edged trousers there marched 
before us not the clumsy leathern 
hooves that stumped all about us, but 


a pair of gleaming nut-brown shoes 
whose glory even the gathering drops 
of water could not dim. 

“Gets ’isself up a treat, don’t he?” 
said our little Mr. King. A plain man, 
Mr. King may have intended the 
remark disapprovingly ; but its inflexion 
was one of envy. 

We were all of us envious before very 
long. It came to us gradually. The 
greatcoat we admired, but did not 
covet; the streamlined cap we admired 
too, but reflected that our heads were 
probably kept just as warm by our 
own; it was not even the crease in the 
trousers, nor yet the collar and tie 
which slowly aroused in us a lust for 
possession; it was that pair of gleaming 
nut-brown shoes, rising and falling so 
lightly, so quietly. 

They looked such comfortable shoes, 
such supple, flexible, tractable, well- 
trained, good-natured shoes. They 
reminded us of shoes we possessed 
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ourselves—shoes we had had to leave 
at home just because we were not 
Platoon Commanders. 

Curiously enough our early conversa- 
tion had become almost exclusively 
devoted to footwear shortly after the 
order to march at ease had loosened our 
tongues. We had commented to each 
other (during the first five hundred 
yards) on the surprising easiness of our 
feet. ... We had heard such dreadful 
tales about army boots, we said to 
each other laughingly (during the first 
five hundred yards), that we had 
really been a little nervous about 
taking ours out on the road for 
the first time. We agreed with each 
other that they really were wonderfully 
comfortable boots, so strong, so hard- 
wearing, so firm about the ankle. We 
exchanged useful hints about wearing 
two pairs of socks, or soaking the 
uppers in paraffin, and explained at 
length our own particular systems of 
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doing up the laces. We became 
really friendly with men in other 
sections whom we had scarcely spoken 
to before—all because we were so 
delighted with our boots. But after a 
time the topic seemed to become tame; 
after the first mile it became painful; 
we turned to other matters, but the 
conversation was forced, and presently 
long silences fell upon us, while we 
tried to tread gently, gazing with 
increasing fixedness at those pliable, 
beautiful nut-brown shoes. 

The first hint that all was not well 
with the Platoon’s feet came from Mr. 
Benn. His voice boomed over our 
heads from the rear rank. 

“Do you know,” said Mr. Benn, 
“T reckon I’m starting a blister!” 

Mr. Punnitt, at his side, laughed 
bitterly. 

“Only one?” he said. 

After this the conversation revived 
again. Qur first consideration was to 
retract as vehemently as_ possible 
everything we had been saying about 
our boots. Next we turned our atten- 
tion to the Ministry of Supply, and 
were unnecessarily and unjustly out- 
spoken on the subject of Government 
contractors in such notorious districts 
as Leicester and Northampton. Finally 
the several streams of our grievances 
merged into a fast-flowing recital of 
individual blisters and (to quote Mr. 
Punnitt) “blebs.” 

Mr. Benn and Mr. Punnitt, having 
been the first to be honest about their 
feet, went on to prove themselves by 
their behaviour to be the hardest hit. 
During the hundred yards before we 
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halted at our destination Mr. Punnitt 
hopped on alternate feet, causing the 
Platoon Commander (in his comfort- 
able shoes) to call out “Left, right! 
Left, right!” though without turning 
round to witness Mr. Punnitt’s anguish. 
Mr. Benn, dimly remembering perhaps 
the popular paintings by Lady Butler 
depicting the common soldier enduring 
hardship, tried to convert his rifle 
into a crutch. The experiment was 
rendered null and void on account of 
his great height, and he only succeeded 
in packing his rifle-muzzle with mud. 
The rest of us were suffering also, but 
not having the luck to be in the rear 
rank we were subject to the surveillance 
of several young children who had 
chosen some time before to march 
gravely beside the leading ranks, 
wheeling wooden boxes on wheels and 
expressing frank views on our general 
deportment. This unofficial contingent 
did useful work in warning us when we 
were in danger of being run down by 
overtaking traffic, but could otherwise 
have been dispensed with cheerfully. 
When we had ultimately limped our 
way to a grassy eminence, from which 
the Platoon Commander was_ to 
indicate to us noteworthy features of 
the rain-dimmed plain below, it was 
not surprising that we were in no state 
to comprehend the full gist of his 
observations. We recognized that the 
matter should have had our unstinted 
attention, and yet somehow our hearts 
were not in it. They were, if the truth 
be told, in our stout, stiff, spiteful and 
malicious army boots, doing their best 
to burst open the laces. And in the 
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minds of us all was the frightful thought 
that when our instruction was over the 
homeward road still lay before us. 

The instruction was over in next to 
no time. The rain was thickening over 
the plain, and the course of the river 
which was to form our line of defence 
was so disguised by the February 
floods that even our instructor himself 
found his key landmarks obscured. 
This deliverance from prolonged tuition 
would have delighted us at any other 
time—when our feet had not cried 
aloud for rest; as it was, the Platoon 
Commander’s decision to make for 
home almost without delay evoked 
stifled groans from most of us and 
frank dismay from Messrs. Benn and 
Punnitt. Misconstruing these expres- 
sions of disappointment, the Platoon 
Commander hastened to assure us that 
we should be allowed to march out 
again on the first fine Sunday morning. 
He failed to detect the bitterness in 
our chorus of thanks as we straggled 
painfully back to the main road. 

The children who had accompanied 
us on the outward journey again fell in 
enthusiastically beside us. No doubt 
they were wearing their own boots. It 
was due entirely to their vigilance that 
we avoided being mown down by a 
country bus which presently overtook 
and passed us, splashing us to the 
waist; to their vigilance also was due 
the detection of Mr. Benn’s fearful 
symmetry in one of the bus’s back 
seats. Crouching in his shadow were 


the figures of Mr. Punnitt and an 
unknown sufferer of “D” Section who 
had joined them in desertion. 























“As jour men have all been called up, we’ve been sent along to give you a bit of a hand.” 
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